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p among the Indians; being extracts from the Journal 
y of Thomas (. Battey. 

r (Continae’ from page 346.) 
8th.—Kicking Bird, one of the most cele- 

ated of the Kiowa chiefs. his wife, Guade- 

pe, Captain Coffee, and Little Captain, took 

nner with us at the school. Afternoon, I 

ent with some others over the river td Jakes 


t brought four home with us. Passed the 
m of Captain Black Beaver, a Delaware 
dian, whose residence is about three-fourths 
a mile from the school, but on the opposite 
Je of the river. He is a full Indian, has 
avelled very extensively in what, is now 
yoming, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Wash- 
gton, California, Nevada, Utah, Avizona, 
lorado, New Mexico and Mexico. In the 
ter country he was captain in the U.S, 
my, having enlisted, as he himself informed 
®, in order to see how white people fought 
th “them big guns,” He had seen cannon 
mewhere in his travels, and could not make 
» his mind how they were handled. In con- 
sation with him on one occasion, he told 
of having visited on two different ovca- 
8, among the mountains of Arizona, the 
nant of a white race, who lived in a walled 
n, or rather a town built on a kind of a 
insula, being nearly surrounded by a cafion 
‘impassable ravine, so that there was but 
€ way of approach, and that by a narrow 
ck of land across which they had built a 
all, which effectually excluded the wild 
ibes by whom they were surrounded. Here 
ey lived,—shut out from the rest of the 
lorld—by agricultural and horficultural pur- 
its, raising peaches and other fruits. He 
eribes them as being at peace with all, 
aking war with none, kind and hospitable 
Strangers whom they admit into their town, 
ie second time he visited them, they recog- 
ed him while at a distance, and a deputa- 
mn bringing fruits, &c., were sent to offer 
and his party the hospitalities of their 
I think that I have seen similar ac- 
ints in print. Captain Black Beaver has a 
ve farm under cultivation, and lives in a 
y comfortable manner, having good sub- 
tial frontier buildings. He commenced 
8as a wild Indian trapper, until becoming 
miliar with almost all the unexplored re- 
ms of'the West, and being a remarkably 


lage, found one of the school children sick, 
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in that capacity. Hislife has been one of bold/and mud, and a light frame of poles is placed 
adventure, fraught with many interesting in-}above them to support the thatching. 
cidents, which, if properly written out, would |opening in many instances being left for the 


No 


egress of smoke, which must escape through 


22d, 23d, and 24th.—The carpenters having|the thatch after filling all the upper part of 
commenced worl: inrproving the chambers6f |}the-house, darkening the domicile and render- 


this building, the school was, dismissed and |}ing it extremely disagreeable. 


the scholars sent home on the 23d. A. J.S., 
and myself set to work tearing up the sleeping 
mats from the floor and cleaning up gener- 
ally. Thechambers being partitioned off, rude 


bedsteads and bed ticks made, we worked, 


hard in getting the ticks and bolsters filled 
with good, clean, oat straw, and bunks put up, 
which we accomplished late this evening. 
Our sleeping apartments now look a little 
more like civilized life than heretofore, and 
the scholars can sleep in beds instead of being 
huddled down together on the floor ; the boys 


in one apartment and the girls in another. 


25th.—After our meeting for worship rode 
over to the Keechie and Wakoe villages, in 
company with agents Richards and Tatum, 
and some others, to see their grass houses, 
which are builtin a circular form, by erecting 


poles bound together at the top and thatched 


with long coarse grass. Openings about two 
and a half feet wide and four in height being 
upon opposite sides, serve for doors, win- 
dows and ventilators. Platforms are made 
quite around the lodge, except at the open- 
ings, about two and a half feet high, by the 
erection of perpendicular stakes stuck into 
the ground and tied to poles forming the main 
framework of the lodge. Cross pieces are tied 
from these stakes to the poles, at the height 
mentioned, poles are laid upon these, and 
covered with willow rods woven together with 
bark or buckskin strings. These serve, by 
being covered with buffalo robes, blankets, 
&c., for beds, and extend around the lodge on 
both sides from doorway to doorway. In front 
of these, in some of the lodges, were stools 
made by cutting off logs about ten inches in 
diameter, square and smooth, then dressing a 
portion of it away so as to form a leg, which 
was driven into the ground sufficiently deep 
to hold it firmly, and allow the top to be from 
twelve to fifteen inches high. ‘The fire-place 
was in the center of the lodge, and con- 
sisted of a round hole dug down a few inches 
in depth, and perhaps two feet across. The 
lodge complete looks like a large, well-formed 
haystack, These grass houses are only used 
as summer residences. Lodges made from the 
skins of the buffalo properly prepared and put 
up being much warmer, as excluding the 
wind more effectually, are used to live in dur- 
ing the winter. 

The Caddoes build their houses on the same 
general plan, being circular, having two open- 
ings opposite each other, and a similar plat- 
form extends from opening to opening around 
the sides, which are built of stakes driven into 


3 0 the ground, placed closely together, and about 
ithful man, he was much sought after as a|seven feet high, slightly drawn in at the top; 
and accompanied several expedition s|these are chinked and pointed up with grass 


3d mo. 2d.—This morning our Agent started 
in company with J. D. Hoag and Cyrus Beede, 
for the Kiowa camps, one hundred miles or 
more up the Washita, in order to see Big Bow, 
a degraded Kiowa chief, that is, one whom 
on account of bad conduct, agent Tatum no 
longer recognizes a3 chief. Their object I 
know not further than by supposition. He is 
a notorious raider, and in the way of killing 
people and committing depredations when- 
ever opportunity presents. Such opportuni- 
ties he makes quite frequently, and told our 
Agent, in my hearing, that he intended to 
continue his present mode of life-while his 
friend Satanta remains in the Texas prison. 
He further said he expected to go on the war 
path when grass grew sufficiently to fatten 
his horses. [ suppose the object of the visit 
is to induce him to relinquish his present de- 
sigus, and perhaps to go to Washington. 
Guadelupe, with some of his young men, ac- 
companied them as guides. 

5th.—It does not seem like spring; there 
having been no frost to come out of the 
ground, it is settled, like summer; no mud, but 
the ground was mellow and ready for spring 
work some three weeks since. This is a most 
beautiful country, and I think the ague would 
be wholly avoided by settling upon the high 
lands, as in other prairie countries, there is 
no scarcity of timber or of water. The soil is 
rich, and the climate such that the finest fruits 
of the temperate zone might be raised in exu- 
berent abundance, provided there is sufficient 
rainfall during the summer. Very different 
is the soil from any I saw in Kansas, unless 
it might be in the Arkansas valley, and very 
different also from that of the high plains we 
crossed in the territory coming here. These 
Wichitas and affiliated bands surely have a 
choice reservation. Oh that they were suffi- 
ciently civilized to improve it as it might be, 
and as it some day will be. I never in any 
country saw such a growth of vegetation as 
in this valley of the Washita. + 

9th.—The Agent and company arrived last 
evening from the Kiowa camps, having been 
gone a week this morning; they report hav- 
ing had quite a satisfactory interview with 
the chiefs of that tribe, being treated with 
the utmost kindness, Lone Wolf and his wife 
removed every thing from their lodge, and 
gave them possession of it during their stay, 
which was two nights and one day, and then 
escorted them the whole distance back to the 
Agency. From their description the country 
over which they travelled is greatly diversi- 
fied with mountains, hills, valleys, canons and 
plains. 

While at the camp some of the young men 
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His will as the great aim and end of this jf} 
fleeting and uncertain life. Now can 
duly impressed with these solemn and 
niable truths, neglect, in the ability vouchs 


advocated taking them captive, wholly un-|produces the result that drink does, and by 
armed as they were, in order to procure the|the grace of God I will battle the cheese just 
discharge of Satanta, but. the chiefs were op-|as hard as the wine.”—Late Paper. 

posed to any such measure, and would not . 


permit it to be attempted. ¥ For “The Friend” |when prayerfully sought, the training of 
Guadelupe made a speech to them in the John Griffith. precious offspring in the Saviour’s fear § 
council, in which he told them that when he : (Continued from page 348.) admonition, any more than they can be | 


was a young man he was foolish, like them,| It has been said that “No moral chemistry 
went on the war-path, took scalps, (which|can blend natural contradictions.” We have 
they knew to their sorrow), but now he had| thought there was application for this sugges- 
entered upon another and better road, was|tion to the subject on which J. Griffith next 
travelling in it, and would not leave it to go|treats; that of “ Advice, caution, and counsel 
back to their old ways. The buffalo, deer and|to parents and children ;” and particularly as 
antelope would soon be gone, and he wanted |respects parents in our Society, and the right 
to learn how to raise cattle and corn, that he|training of their yery responsible, youthful 
could have something to eat when the buffalo charge. How imperative that the doctrines 
could no more be found: with much more to|and testimonies held by us should be exem- 
the same effect, adding, that he wanted to see|plified by the godly conversation and con- 
all the Indians entering upon the same road, |sistent lives of parents to their children. We 
for it was a better way to travel than their|are assured that the want of this, is one pro- 
old ways. Guadelupe speaks in a serious, |lific source of the relaxed state of things now 
calm and cool manner, and his words sink|89 painfully observable within our borders. 
deeply into the hearts of his Indian hearers,|Oh! how important it is, that while educating 
hence his unbounded influence among them. |our offspring in every intellectual advantage 
The following circumstance I insert to illus-|nOW so available, we should strive, with the 
trate the powerful hold of superstition upon|Help “made perfect in weakness,” to make 
the minds of this benighted people, often, as|these advantages subservient to their best and 
in this instance, leading them to acts of vio-|truest interests ; even that they may become 
lence and blood. sanctified by the power of Truth, which shall 
Last night died Ne-wih-kis-sett, the chief}be as an anchor to the soul when tongues 
of the Wichitas, he had been sick a long time, shall cease and knowledge shall vanish away. 
but was better for a week past, and yesterday Well, can this fond hope be realized, unless 
came up to the Agents. In the evening he|parents themselves walk in this counsel? Of| TJ have often, with many brethren and 
was taken worse, the medicine woman was|What worth are godly precepts or counsel|ters in the Truth, been deeply affected 
called in, and administered medicine, but he| ghostly pure from the lips, if this be counter-| viewing the great danger to which Christ 
continued to get worse, and died before morn-| Vailed by a worldly life and example? Truly|professors are exposed, through indiffere 
ing. Early this morning Keechi, the brother|n0 moral chemistry can blend such contra-|of mind. When a lethargic stupefaction 
of the dead chief, took his rifle, and entering|dictions unto any hopeful increase. And if| gained the ascendency, religion in notion 
the lodge of the medicine woman, without|parents neither inculcate the one, nor uphold |fryitless ‘speculation, satisfy a mind so 
Saying a word deliberately shot her dead for|the other, what different fruit can be expected praved. A renovation of heart, without wh 
having administered bad medicine. In all|than that the “children’s teeth will be set on| pone can be truly religious, is not sought af 
probability the woman ‘had done to the best|edge.” We mean not, we presume not to limit} Pleased with the shell or form only, such 
of her ability, and deserved a reward instead|Divine grace and mercy; it can work, and /not sensible that they want the substance 
of death. When the circumstance became|Wwho shall let it! but itis only as parents yield} When the subtle adversary finds men 
known, the house or lodge in which she lived|t0, and co-operate with this, that their hands|t¢his kind of sleep or stupefaction, it is 1] 
was torn down, and with all her effects piled | will be clean or duty discharged. It is much|his opportunity for sowing the tares amon 
upon her dead body and burned. After which |to be apprehended that the want of this hearty|the wheat: by such means the field of — 
Keechi came to the Agency all bloody, hav-|¢0-operation, together with neglected duties|Christian church became in process of ti 
ing cut his arms and breast in mourning for|and overlooked opportunities in this highly /¢overed therewith. That which came nea 
his chief, whom he will succeed in the chief-|important relation, will fearfully add to our|t{o my heart, and most earnestly engaged 
tainship. accountability when ourstewardships on earth | attention towards the present undertaki 
Wah aamerat sao have to be faithfully rendered to an omnis-|not without ardent desires for the lasting 
cient Judge. vantage of Christians of all denominatic 
And then the responsibility from the Lord ‘was, that the descendants of a people, wh 
Most High, that rests upon us as delegated ||ittle above a century ago, were marvellou 
under-shepherds, to train our dear children brought out of, and redeemed from, all lifel 
for Him! To which may be added, that we|}shadows and empty forms of religion, to en 
are not required todo this at our own charges, |and be grounded in the blessed power and 
or are not left without His supporting hand,|thereof, might be preserved truly sensiblc 
and instructing helpful counsel! He remains|the way and means whereby our worthy } 
to be the sufficiency of all those who look to, |decessors obtained a firm establishment in 
and confide in Him; the consoling promise|Truth, as it is in Christ Jesus: for it is 
being true to all time: “If any of you lack|dent where the means are neglected, the « 
wisdom, let him ask of God, that giveth to all|eannot be attained. de 52 
men liberally, and upbraideth not; and it shall} That many of these descendents in 1 
be given him.” 2 day of outward peace and plenty, inclinin; 
who could not eat cheese without hurting In this great duty may none of us forget, | false liberty and ease, shun the cross of Chr 
him? Then I suppose you would deny me|that the religion of Christ Jesus which we pro-| which would crucify them to the world, ; 
cheese.” She replied, “ Did you ever hear of |fess, is not only an indispensable but a per-|mournful truth, too obvious to be denied. 
a man standing under a gallows, and saying|Sonal concern, It embraces the great things|consideration hereof, I found a concern 
to the witnesses of the execution, ‘ Now, my|He has done for us without us in the prepared | throw a few observations before them, sui 
friends, take warning by me and never eat|body, and no less within us by His Holy|to the present state of things; endeavoring 
cheese?” Or did you ever read in the news.|Spirit—His unbounded goodness and mercy |some degree, to offer to the view of the ] 
papers when a man is murdered in our streets|to the souls of poor, fallen, lost man, which He|sent and succeeding generations, the me 
that ‘those men had been eating cheese?’|came toredeem. It consists in an entire sur-)by which our worthy predecessors becam 
Show to’me that cheese produces nine-tenths|render of ourselves, body, soul and spirit, to|living, honorable body of people; that the 
of the crime, seven-cighths of the pauperism,|Him the Captain of salvation ; and in setting |cessity may fully appear of the same ble 
one-half of the lunacy ; show to me that cheese always before us, and acting in obedience to' power operating upon their minds, in i: 


mindful of their own souls in the way ff 
work of salvation? O that parents would 
these things seriously to heart! That beq 
ing, as J. Griffith says, “jirst well acquait 
with the way of Truth themselves,” they m 
diligently seek for power from on high to 
able them to train up their children, as Ge¢ | 
Fox enjoined upon Christian Barclay, § 

| 


the fear of the Lord, and in His new cove 
of life.” * Then, as again pressed by J. Griff 
‘We shall not indulge our children tn 
individual thing which that (the Spiri 
Truth) testifies against in ourselves. Wes 
be far. from pleading, that becanse they 
young, some greater liberties may be allo 
them in dress or otherwise; but as they 
a part of ourselves, the same divine law she 
be a standing rule for the whole.” 

His “Tender Advice,” &c., is thus in 
duced by a 
“ PREFACE, ‘ 

“ Were it not apprehended by me to | 
duty, to offer to his serious perusal the foll 
ing plain and experimental observations, 
reader had not heard from me in this way 


Rum and Cheese—J. B. Gough relates the 
following anecdote: A gentleman was dining 
at the table of a lady who refused to tolerate 
one drop of wine or spirits on her table, and 
who, when asked to entertain one of the 
British nobility, replied, ‘I can ; but it must 
‘be understood that neither wine, ale, nor 
spirits, are offered in my house.” This gentle- 
man referred to as at her dinner table said, 
“T enjoy a glass of wine, and I have got in 
the habit of using it. By and by you will take 
from us all our luxuries. I think wine pro- 
motes digestion. Did you ever hear of a man 
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lify all, that they may rightly succeed 
se Valiants in maintaining the cause of God. 
the objection which cast some discourage- 
nt in my way, may also occur to some 
ders, viz., that the subjects treated of in 
3 small tract have been divers times here- 
ore judiciously written upon by different 
hors. This is no more than may be said 
most religious subjects. Divine wisdom 
1 goodness hath seen meet to revive the 
ne truths, by different instruments, from 
}eration to generation ; the Lord’s servants 
aking the same thing, as with one mouth. 
ein God’s gracious condescension to hu- 
frailty is very conspicuous, causing those 
ang traths, so essential to be received 


should possess an heavenly than an earthly |thing; so that though the rebellion and evil 
inheritance; and are more concerned that |conduct of their offspring may be their sor- 
their souls may be adorned with the graces of |row, it will not be their sin. 
the Holy Spirit, than that their bodies should] I have sometimes been much grieved, when 
appear decked with outward ornaments. T have seen youth in the way of being ruined 
Children will be very likely to value that |by the imprudent indulgence of their parents, 
which they see is preferred by their parents, especially mothers; making themselves and 
whether it be the things of this world, or re-jothers mere slaves to the perverse humors of 
ligion. If this be the case, which I think will |their children ; taking abundance of pains to 
be allowed by considerate persons, O then!.|extinguish the flame of their untoward tem- 
how much depends upon them for the promotion |pers, by such means as add fuel to the fire; 
of truth and righteousness on the earth, both |inverting the order of nature, in becoming sub- 
in regard to the present time, and generations |ject to those who should submit to them, by 
to come. This fully appears by the Lord’s|answering their unreasonable cravings ; mak- 
testimony concerning Abraham: ‘‘ And the|ing themselves more work, and that too of a 
Lord said, shall I hide from Abraham that|very disagreeable nature, to educate one, than 
thing which I do? seeing that Abraham shall |were they to follow the method before hinted, 
surely become a great and mighty nation, and |it would require to educate a number, and in 
all the nations of the earth shall be blessed in|the end not so well done. Parents, who are 
him. For I know him, that he will command |so very imprudent, have less reason to reflect 
his children, and his household-after him, and |upon their children for being self-willed, and 
they shall keep the way of the Lord, to do|not subject to them when they grow up: be- 
justice and judgment, that the Lord may bring |cause they themselves have cherished, fed and 
upon Abraham that which he hath spoken of|supported that temper in them from their 
him.” His godly concern appears earnest, |cradles; whereby unless religion lays deep 
even for the child of the bond-woman ; viz., |hold of them, and changes the state of their 
‘And Abraham said unto God, Oh! that Ish-|minds, they are unfitted to be acomfort either - 
mael might live before thee.’ Which petition |to themselves or others, not being formed for 
was answered, jgood servants, husbands, wives, or members 
Constant and faithful endeavors, with se-|of society. 
eret cries to God that his blessing may attend| Alas! when I take a view of the world, and 
them, may prove effectual to the preservation |reflect how it wallows in abundance of wick- 
of children. This care should begin very|edness and corruption, which mankind pos- 
early, even as soon as they are capable of dis-|sesses in a kind of succession from parents to 
tinguishing what pleases, and what displeases|children, like outward inheritance ; I have no 
their parents. A self-willed, perverse dispo-|words sufficient to set forth to the full so de- 
sition may soon be discovered in children, |plorable a case. How sorrowful it is to ob- 
which is very earnest to have its own way, |serve even children, by the power of example, 
before they can judge what is best for them-|become as grown men in wickedness and 
selves. This should constantly be subjected jhardness of heart! Custom and general prac- 
to those who are to judge forthem. Children|tice have, as it were, changed the views en- 
should never be,suffered to prevail by an un-|tertained of some gross evils, so that there 
toward fretful temper, not even when what|appears very little remorse in the almost con- 
they crave is suitable for them to receive, were |stant practice of them. Many children are 
they in a submissive disposition; that they |brought up, like their parents, much strangers 
may clearly see, which they soon will, that it|to their duty both to God and man. This al- 
is more to their benefit and comfort to yield|most universal infection of evil, forgetfulness 
an entire subjection to their providers, and jof God, and of many relative duties, and wal- 
that nothing is to be got by a fretfal, self-|lowing in the pollutions of this world, are 
willed, temper. This should be done by a firm |very alarming, and call loudly for a reforma- 
and steady hand, and it will make the work/|tion, lest the Lord break forth in judgment 
of. parents abundantly easier in the govern-|upon the nations, as the breach of waters. It 
ment of their children, and may prove a great|is indeed a.painful task for godly parents, 
ease to those concerned with them, perhaps|amidst so general a depravity, to educate 
through the whose course of their lives; since |their children without receiving some tinc- 
by crushing their perverseness in the first|ture from this pollution, which runs down like 
buddings, it may so die away, as never more|a strong torrent. ‘The safest way is, with 
to gain the pre-eminence. This would be a|great strictness to keep them out of such com- 
great blessing, and they would owe their|pany, though an Inconveniency may attend 
watchful parents more for suppressing that|this in some outward respects, but -oh! the 
and other pernicious buds in them, than for a|souls are the most precious part of them, and 
large outward inheritance. Indeed every-|parents, above all other considerations, ought to 
thing of an evil nature should be kept down |be concerned to preserve them untainted with 
in them by such careful, steady means. Oh!|the defilements of this world. ; 
what a hopeful generation of youths should| There is no better rule to act by in this im- 
we have, were parents in’ general to exercise |portant task, than the Spirit of Truth, pro- 
this prudent care in all things! I verily be-|mised to lead us into all truth. If we mind 
lieve, instead of sober virtuous youth being|this, we shall not indulge our children in any 
as speckled birds amongst others, the rebel-|thing which that testifies against inourselves. We 
lious, disobedient and froward, would be so ;|shall be far from pleading that because they 
and this would bring judgment over them. are young, some greater liberties may be al- 
A conscientious discharge of this great duty, |\owed them in dress or otherwise ; but shall 
would bring an ample reward to such parents |feel that as they are a part of ourselves, the 
as have no greater joy than to see their chil-|same divine law should be a rule for them 
r them. dren walking in the ‘fruth; and if they should |and for us. 
reat care should dwell upon the minds of|prove unsuccessful, as it sometimes has hap- 
its, to make it fully evident to their chil-|pened, they will -be clear of their children’s 
i, that they are much more desirous they|blood in God's sight, which is a very great 


an's soul may be saved, to be frequently 
ived and inculcated, seeing he is so liable 
rget God, and his reasonable duty to him. 
shall only add my earnest prayer to the 
[and Father of all sure mercies, that these 
s, which I have cast into the treasury, 
‘meet the serious reader, of whatever de- 
nination, with the Divine blessing! If that 
iously attend, though what is here offered 
be justly accounted as the barley-loaves, 
» hungry soul may receive some strength 
refreshment thereby. 
h of Eighth month, 1764. 
; CHAPTER I. — 
ntaining Tender Advice, Caution and Counsel 
0 Parents and Children. 


st to parents. Very much depends upon 
ight education of children. I therefore 
1 it in my mind tomake a few observations 
eon, as it shall please the Lord to open 
understanding ; without whose assistance 
blessing upon our labors, they prove al- 
bor fruitlosa, — ~*— ~~~ 
Che people of Israel were strictly enjoined 
make the training up of their children in 
_ law of God, their constant care, viz: 
ar, O Israel, the Lord our God is one 
and thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
all thine heart, and with all thy soul, 
with all thy might. And these words 
th I command thee this day, shall be in 
» heart, and thou shalt teach them dili- 
unto thy children, and shalt talk of 
when thou sittest in thine house, and 
thou walkest by the way, and when 
_liest down, and when thou risest up.’ 
Gxceedingly great isthe trust reposed in 
rents and the heads of families. It is cer- 
y their indispensable duty, as much as 
can, both by precept and example, to 
m the tender minds of their offspring to 
fue, as saith the apostle, ‘And ye fathers, 
yoke not your children to wrath; but 
i them up in the nurture and admonition 
fhe Lord.’ And, train up a child in the 
he should go; and when he is old, he will 
part from it.” 
arents must first be acquainted with the 
y of Truth, and the nurture and admoni- 
of the Lord themselves, before they can 
in up their children therein. That which 
kely to have the greatest influence upon 
t tender minds, is a steady, circumspect 
mple, in a self-denying conduct before 
i; which will beget reverence and honor- 
> thoughts in children and servants too, 
gerning those whom Providence has placed 
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(To be continued.) 
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Use temporal things but desire eternal. 
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Popular Heresies—One of these is, “ In time 
of peace prepare for war.” ‘Taken in the 


that he invariably tried to keep his cargoes 
well ventilated, and had found it successful. 


For “The Frien 
The ground upon which Friends have e 


usual sense this is heresy. In one sense it is} There are several ships with Lancashire coal] maintained a testimony for the Truth by pl: 
sound and noble, viz., Prepare to resist war|on board now on their way from Liverpool|ness of speech has been the maintenance 
by the dissemination of the principles of peace.|for San Francisco, the arrival of which is}sound principle, and the performance of w 


But this is not the meaning—it is military 
preparation. The heresy lies in this, that 
men are usually ready to do what they have 
prepared to do. If they have prepared for 
war, they are more ready to engage in it. 
Let this pernicious dogma with its more per- 
nicious results be tabooed. 

A second of these heresies is Vox Populi 
Vox Dei—the voice of the people is the voice 
of God. At any time this aphorism may mis- 
lead, but in time of anticipated or threatened 
war is more likely to do so. At that time 
the nation’s blood is up, and a bold or bad 
leader sounds the tocsin and the people send 
back the shout of blood. The leaders shout 
Vox Dei, when in fact it is more nearly Vox 
Diaboli. Hence Vox Populi Vox Dei is not 
always safe, at least in times of war excite- 
ment. 

A third heresy, is the praise bestowed on 
military heroes. Our histories, school books, 
and even speeches to children, are poisoned 
with this. Every school boy knows Alexan- 


der, Cesar, and Napoleon, but alas! how few]. 


know the bloodless heroes of peace. Ifa 
member of the school board or other gentle- 
man be called upon on examination days to 
talk to the children, he is. not unlikely to at- 
tempt to inspire them by referring to Cesar, 
Napoleon, Wellington, or other military he- 
roes. Very likely no reference is made to 
Paul, to Luther, or Wilberforce, or to others 
whose banners have not been rolled in blood. 
These things should be changed. If we want 
the reign of peace, let us teach our children 
the principles of peace. Let this teaching be 
at school as well as at home.— President Hoss, 
of Kansas State Normal School. 


pe Pe 

It.is the enemy’s work to vail and cover 
present duties and opportunities, and repre- 
sent what is past or lost, as very desirable, 
and even to prompt a people or person to la- 
ment and bewail their by-past failings and 
short comings, who do little heed or regard 
the worth of the remaining season, and so re- 
deem the time.—L. S. Kein. 

Dangers from Fire at Sea.—The splendid 
ship Glory of the Seas, Captain Knowles, car- 
ried a cargo of Lancashire coal from Liver- 
pool to San Francisco, but during the passage 
some of the hatches were always open to give 
the cargo ventilation. Notwithstanding this 
precaution the coal was frequently so hot, 
even on the surface, that it could not be 
handled. During the greater part of the pas- 

-sage all hands were in constant apprehension | 
of fire, and the boats were always kept ready 
for hoisting out or lowering, with supplies of 
water and provisions. The men’s feelings 
may be imagined during a gale, when it would 
be impossible to use the boats should the ves- 
sel take fire. The ship has three decks, and 
the ends of the lower and middle decks for 
thirty feet are open every three inches, which, 
with the beams and carlines, form gratings, 
always open for ventilation. 

It appears that Captain Knowles believes 
in keeping coal well ventilated, while others 
contend that safety depends on excluding air 
from it. An English captain, recently here, 
who was familiar with the coal trade, stated 


anxiously expected.—Boston Traveller. 


Original. 
“NO CROSS NO CROWN.” 


A warning voice comes from the past 
Of old and high renown, 

That they who will not wear the cross 
Shall not receive the crown. 

Make well the choice, then calmly rest 
When storms above thee frown. 


Not they who vainly look to man 
Or rest in treasures here; 

Who court the world, and bow the knee, 
Wanting in upright fear ; 

Shall wear the yoke and cross of Christ, 
And know Him to be near. 


Not they who dwell in mere belief, 
In works, or outward things, 

Shall have a part in that true rest, 
And share His sufferings. 

The cross will bring us into faith 
And shelter, ’neath His wings. 


Qh ! come thereto, there’s comfort there, 
God’s healing it will bring, 

While at His table we shall share 
And want no goodly thing. 

He speaks the word of-peace to all 
Who know Him as their King. 


This crowning robe of godly tint 
Is meant for all, who stand 

As by the gates of Zion true, 
Faithful with heart and hand ; 

Loving the stripes of healing more, 
Nearing the spirit land. 


Then come, this crown may cover all, 
Would we presume to stay ; 
Can we not suffer for the cause 
Wherein He led the way ? 
Be faithful, and thy path will shine 
Unto the perfect day. 
Philada., 6th mo. Ist, 1875. 


a 
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Selected. 
“Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid 
therti not; for of such is the kingdom of God.” 


The sunbeams bright were glancing within the Holy 
Land, 
The pes fair were glinting on a little Christian 
and ; ; 
But a brighter beam was shining o’er Judah’s darkness 


wil 
A fairer and a holier Light on mortal path had smiled. 


As ’neath the stately palm trees there sat a holy King ; 
His honors and His glories not a tongue was heard to 
sing ; 
He trod His lonely pathway, He bore His weary lot, 
nd in the world He wept and prayed—the world 
which knew Him not: ' 


To Him their little children the eager mothers brought, 

They silently press forward as He looked, and loved, 
and taught; 2 

But some there were who murmured, and sought their 
steps to stay, 

“Those infant voices searce could praise—they’d better 
go away.” 


But then a voice so tender, with soft and kindly thrill, 

Gave forth, in: sweet compassion, both His edict and 
His will: 

“Forbid them not—the children—but rather let them 


come; 
Of such the heavenly kingdom is—of such my Father’s 
home.” 


And - Hts arms He raised them, and on each infant 
ea 
With gentle touch and holy, laid His hands, and calmly 
sal ‘ , ‘ 
“Suffer the little children, and let them come to Me,” 


Unto the realms of glory, dear child, He calleth thee, 
“ Suffer the little children—suffer to come to Me.” 


was felt to be a duty; and religious du 
are ever connected in tome way with 
promotion of the cause of Christ. 

When we use the singular pronoun in 
dressing an individual, it is because the 
of the plural was adopted to foster pr: 
When we decline. the customary names 
speaking of the months and days, it is 
cause those names had their origin in suq 
stition, among the heathen. When we | 
a scruple in naming the time called Chr 
mas, it is because thus to name it, would g 
our sanction to a veneration which is fa 

Without dwelling upon other points uj 
which consistent Friends have gener: 
borne a united testimony—we come to 
term “church” as applied to a building u 
for public worship. G. Fox called such pla 
“ steeple-houses.” Ancient Friends genera 
avoided applying the term “ church” to 
thing but a collective body of Christian } 
ple, and their reasons for doing so were 
doubt founded in the Truth. 

It appears that in England at that ti 
(and it may be so yet) the term “ church’ 
applied to a building was restricted to. 
houses for worship of the National establ 
ment. Other sects called their places of y 
ship, meeting houses, or ‘‘ chapels.” He 
as the word “‘chapel” meant nothing else b 
house for worship, we find that Friends 
that day did not seruple thus to employ 
But I know of no instance among appro 
Friends of that period in which they so 
‘the ‘term “church.” - G. Fox says,.** 
‘church’ is the people whom God hath. 
chased with his blood and not the hou 
And as the prevailing idea that there wa 
degree of sanctity connected with the edif 
and grounds for public worship and for bur 
was manifestly working evil results, we : 
him on all suitable occasions by language ; 
example, laboring to root out the impress 
that any portion of the sanctity, which she 
mark a christian people, belongs to the he 
in which they meet for worship. | 

In our land the term “church” is not) 
clusively used to denote places of worshi 
Episcopalians. It would seem to be app) 
to all structures of much architectural 
tension used for Christian worship. But 
less the term is understood to have some 
vised meaning whatever might have been 
objections to its use in former times, t 
could hardly exceed those now exist 
against applying it to a building. 

It might be difficult to give a reason w 
would satisfy others for the ground of 
objection. Other words, “ post,” and ‘¢m 
for instance, now have meanings widely 
ferent from the original ideas they conve} 
Why it may be urged may not the & 
“church” be admitted to a similar trans 
tion. Perhaps it were enough to say we! 
scruples. ‘These scruples are matters off 
science, and a clear conscience must ben 
tained if we would secure a lasting ] 
We can say however, that we perceive 
now more or less the popular feeling to 
ciate religion with the places of res 
what is called “ Divine service,” and y 
that this feeling goes to absolve the 
vidual from religious responsibility 
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ite walks. But whether in this we judge 
ghtly or not, our singularity in this respect 
ill work an influence, and if it be carried out 
ith the characteristics that become us as 
oss-bearing disciples, that influence though 
| first small and silent will be for good. We 
ay never know the amount of it—the sum- 
ing up will be in the ages of eternity. 
6th mo. 13th, 1875. 
> ; For “The Friend.” 
The Settlement of Friends at Dunkirk, in France. 
| (Continued from page 350.) 
The difficulty to which the Friends of 
antucket were subjected in procuring the 
cessaries of life, on account of the faith- 
maintenance of their testimony against 
r,is further shown by the following ex- 
cts from letters‘of William Rotch, to his 
iends John and James Pemberton, of Phila- 


Iphia, viz. : 
“11th mo. 24th, 1775. 
are alm entirely destitute of, but are 


While the resolution of the people of Nan-|those in his department not to molest them. 
tucket, to maintain a non-resistant and neu-|Wm. Rotch states, “In representing our case 
tral attitude thus exposed them to sufferings|to Sir George Collier, he readily gave us an 
from the Americans, they were also frequently | order forbidding any British armed vessel to 


despoiled by maurading parties of the British,|take any thing out of our harbor. 
and that class of Americans called “refugees,”|a great relief. 


who had joined them. 


This was 
I then laid before him the 


In 1778, seven armed|state of our captured seamen; that all the 


vessels, and transports with troops, visited|exchanges of prisoners were partial; that as 


Nantucket, and plundered the inhabitants of 
much property. Shortly after their departure, 
information was received that another formid- 
able expedition was being fitted out against 
them. ‘he town was convened, to consult 
upon the measures to be taken in this emer- 
gency, which resulted in the appointment 
of a committee, consisting of Dr. Benjamin 
Tupper, Samuel Starbuck and William Kotch, 
to proceed to Newport, and thence, if neces- 
sary, to New York, to represent their case to 
the commanders of the British forces, whose 
head-quarters were then in that.city. The 


The article of flour|feeling at Newport, against the people of 


Nantucket was, at that time, so strong that 


»w sending to different parts for, which, if|the deputation was at first not permitted to 


e are denied, will be exceedingly pinching 
us. What we send for, is only for the use 
‘the inhabitants, and not, for trade, but the 
ntinent is so much against us, that I fear 
will be withheld from us. *- * * But 
ter we have discharged our duty, in endea- 
ring to get the necessaries of ‘life, if they 
e denied us, I hope we shall submit to that 
st Hand that suffers the nation to afflict us, 
hich I know is but our due and duty to 
knowledge, has been long suffering to us 
ard. _* é 

“2nd mo. 22nd, 1776. Notwithstanding 
e detention of our two vessels at Baltimore 
flour, which are yet absent, we obtained 
ficient for a little time forward of this: the 
solve of our court, on the 9th of Twelfth 
onth, suspending a further supply from us, 
t spreading through the Provinces in time 
eut us off; which providential favor ought 


land, and ordered to depart. This, however, 
they declined to do, preferring rather to suf- 
fer imprisonment and the loss of their vessel, 
than to miss the opportunity of using their 
influence to stop the progress of the expedi- 
tion. They finally were allowed to go on 
shore, and succeeded in obtaining an inter- 
view with several of the British officers. In 
reference to this visit to General Prescott, 
then incommand, Wm. Rotch remarks, in his 
auto-biographical account: “I got on shore 
in the afternoon, and found that I must wait 
on General Prescott. Knowing his brittle 
temper, and it being in the afternoon, I almost 
dreaded to appear in his presence. However, 
let my treatment be what it would, I desired 
this meeting over, and accordingly went. I 
was introduced by one of his aids. He re- 
ceived me very cordially, and said, ‘Mr. 
Rotch, will you have some dinner? I can 


ler to be remembered with gratitude by us.|give you good bread, though the rebels say 
is a time of great exercise to many, in the|we have none.’ I thanked him, saying, we 
ospect of approaching calamities; but we|had dined. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘ will you have a 
lve great cause to trust in that Arm of/glass of wine?’ I answered, ‘I have no ob- 
ength that has hitherto sustained us,and has|jection if thou canst put up with my plain 
+ given us up to the rage of those that are|way.’ My glass was filled with his own and 
pking occasion against us. The resolve, be-|those of the officers at the table. Asa stranger 


» are now sending vessels. 
nes had very gloomy prospects, and came 
lar to be in great want of bread kind, but 
ve hitherto ee wonderfully favored with 
me opening to obtain it, before the pinch- 
time came. But to be so dependent on 
5 will of fhen in these things, especially in 
country abounding therewith, is a trial to 
ith and patience; and I heartily wish it 
y have a proper effect upon us, and con- 
nce us where our sole dependence ought to 
_ Was that the case, we need not fear what 
» rage of man could do; whose limits would 
‘thus far shalt thou come, but no further ;’ 
5 unless those favors that we so often wit- 
38 operate rightly in us, what can we ex- 
+t but to be delivered into the hands of 
h. While [ am thinking of our own diffi- 
ities, I cannot but sympathize with Friends 
your parts, who, as thou expresses, I believe 
not be without their trials: indeed, it is 
ely that Friends in all places will be brought 
ler deep sufferings, and a great separation 
made between the chaff and the wheat.” 


e mentioned, isnow taken off for the present, |introduced, they all drank to me before I put 
d I hope we shall be able to get provisions/the glass to my lips. 
cessary for the ensuing summer, for which |eral, as I mentioned before, if thou couldst 
We have several] put up with my plain way, I was willing to 


I then observed, ‘Gen- 


take wine with thee ; but as we, as a Society, 
disuse these ceremonies, and I have always 
found it best to keep to my profession, let me 
be in what company I may, therefore I hope 
my not making a like return, will not be ac- 
cepted as a mark of disrespect, for I assure 
thee it is not the case.’ His answer was, 
‘Ob, no. Ifa Quaker will but be a Quaker, 
it is all I want of him; but ———, he is no 
Quaker,’ (naming one of our profession, and 
I was sorry for the cause of this remark).” 
The interviews with General Prescott, and 
others in authority at Newport, resulted in 
obtaining permission for the committee to visit 
New York, in order to lay before the command- 
er-in-chief a statement of their condition, with 
a promise that the proposed expedition to Nan- 


we*made no prisoners we had none to ex- 
change, consequently ours remained in prison - 
ships until they mostly died.. On his under- 
standing the reasonableness of our request, 
he ordered that all our men should be releas- 
ed who were not taken in armed vessels (for 
such we had no right to apply), and promised 
that it should not be so in future, so long as 
he held the command,”. | fia 

While thus exposed’ to robbery on land, 
these islanders were also in danger of losing a. 
great portion of their property by privateers, 
and other armed vessels at sea. As the fish- 
ery was their chief resourse, it became neces- 
sary to solicit permits to protect the vessels 
from capture by British cruisers. Such per- 
mits, to the number of about fifteen, were 
granted by Admiral Arbuthnot, who had 
succeeded Admiral Collier, upon the applica- 
tion of Timothy Folger, of Nantucket, and 
the immunity thus granted, proved very val- 
uable. The -possession of such permits, how- 
ever, rendered the vessels carrying them liable 
to seizure by the Americans, and great care 
was accordingly exercised to avoid them, 

In 1780, Arbuthnot was succeeded by Ad- 
miral Digby, and a fresh application against 
the predatory visits of the British, became 
necessary. A committee of three, of whom 
Wm, Rotch was one, was appointed to go to, 
New York on this errand. He was at this 
time. recovering from severe illness, and 
wished to decline this journey, but the others 
refused to go unless he would accompany them. 
“This,” he says, “ brought a great strait 
upon my mind. To go, I thought, I could 
not, and to omit it seemed almost inevitable 
destruction. At last I consented, under great 
apprehension that I should not live to return. 
We accordingly set sail, and when we were 
off Rhode Island, I was obliged to have them 
go to the east side of the island, and lie there 
several days, for my pain was so great, that 
I could not bear the motion of the vessel ; but 
we got safely to New York in a few days 
after it abated.” 

On making application for protection against 
three British cruisers#then in the harbor of 
Nantucket, and some permits for the fishery, 
they found that reports had been circulated 
to their disadvantage, and the officer to whom 
they applied for assistance, had been led to 
believe, that they had betrayed the confidence 
placed in them, by giving the permits toa 
greater number of vessels than was originally 
intended. Wm. Rotch, however, was able to 
satisfy him that this report was incorrect, 
stating; ‘‘These permits were put into my 
hands; I delivered them, taking receipts for 
each, to be returned to me at the end of the 
voyage, and an obligation that no transfer 
should be made, or copies given. I received 
back all the permits except two, before I left 
home, and should, probably, have received 


tucket would-be deferred until the result of|those two on the day I sailed. Now, if any 


this visit was known. William Rotch and his 
companions then proceeded to New York, and 
applied to Commodore Collier, of the navy, 
and General Clinton, of the army; the latter 
of whom intimated, that he would direct 


duplicity has been practised, I am the person 
who is accountable, and I am now here to 
take the punishment such duplicity demands.’ 
He immediately became placid, and said, 
‘You deserve favor. Iam now going to the 
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Admiral. Do you go there inan hour.’ We 
attended punctually. . He introduced us to 
the Admiral, and informed him that his 
predecessor, Admiral Arbuthnot, granted 
the people of Nantucket a few permits for 
the fishery, last year, adding, I can assure 
your Excellency, they have made no bad use 
of them.’ Thus afterastorm came a pleasant 
calm. We obtained an order as heretofore, 
respecting the property in our harbor, and 
twenty-four permits for the fishery; and I 
returned home much improved in health. It 
was necessary to secrete the documents from 
American cruisers; but such was the difficulty 
of distinguishing them, that two were pre- 
sented to American armed vessels, who im- 
mediately took the vessels as prizes.” 
The difficulty they experienced from the 
Americans, finally made it necessary to ob- 
tain permits from both the contending parties, 
and in order to procure them from Congress, 
then sitting at Philadelphia, William Rotch 
and Samuel Starbuck were sent to that city 
in the winter of 1782-3. After several inter- 
views with prominent members, in which the 
value of the whale fishery to this country was 
urged, and some of the prejudices which had 
been entertained towards the people of Nan- 
tucket appeared to be removed, a memorial 
representing their condition was presented to 
that body. 
thirty-five permits for carrying on the fishery. 
The privileges thus obtained were, however, 
no longer required. News that a provisional 
treaty of peace with Great Britain had been 
signed, was soon after received, and protec- 
tion of this kind became unnecessary. 
. Some time after their return home from 
their visit to New York, about the year 1781, 
the peaceful community in Nantucket, was 
again threatened with a hostile invasion. 
Wm. Rotch says, “We were now brought 
into the most imminent danger, which, no 
human effort could check, much less prevent. 
Nothing short of the interposition of Divine 
Providence preserved us from apparent ruin. 
Several sloops of war and a number of trans- 
ports, intended paying us a destructive visit. 
They were in sight of us, in the day time, 
three days, near Cape Poge, (Martha's Vine- 
yard). They got under weigh three morn- 
ings successively, and stood for the island 
with a fair wind, which each morning came 
round against them, and the tide too came 
round against them, which obliged them to 
go to] their anchorage, still in view of us. 
Before they could make the fourth attempt, 
orders came for their return to New York, 
for some other expedition. Thus we were 
mercifully preserved for that time, after more 
fearful apprehensions than any we had before 
witnessed. Messengers were arriving, one 
after another, and twice I was called up in 
the night, with the disagreeable information 
that they were at hand. A solemn time it 
was, indeed, and can never be obliterated 
from my memory, while life and reason are 
vouchsafed.” 

The following account of preservation from 
great personal danger, is given in his own 
words: “I was, with two. men and two wo- 
men Friends, captured in going to our Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Sandwich; [Mass.,] by a 
British privateer from New York. They had 


just before taken a cedar boat and ordered us! 


to depart in it’ immediately, having first 
plundered us of what money we possessed, 
but they took neither baggage nor provisions 
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from us. The vessel was mine, and I pleaded | persons, on terms of courtesy and familiarit 
earnestly for her, and sometimes nearly obtain-|They are in danger of being leavened wi 


side of the shell; this he will do until the i 


ed a majority to give her to us, but another 
can of grog would be stirred up, by those who 
would not consent to release her, and this 
never failed to gain several on their side. 
‘‘They repeatedly ordered us to begone, 
but we refused, still pleading for our vessel, 
until the captain called to the prize-master 
to know why he did not send us away. He 
replied, ‘they will not go.’ He then sent a 
furious fellow to drive us away. Samuel 
Starback and I were standing together. He 
approached us with an uplifted cutlass and a 
violent countenance, saying, ‘Begone into 
your boat, or Vl cut your heads off’. L looked 
him earnestly in the face, eye to eye, and with 
a pretty stern accent said, ‘I am not afraid 
of thy cutting my head off. We are prisoners, 
treat us as such, but do not talk of cutting 
our heads off.’ He dropped his arm, and 
seemed struck at my boldness. There were 
now two vessels coming rapidly in pursuit, 
and we thought it time to be off. They soon 
retook our vessel, and pursued the privateer 
and took her, but her men left her in their 
boats, and got on shorein the Vineyard. Our 
vessel being taken, I recovered her by paying 
salvage, as did a young man most of his mo- 
ney, who had two hundred dollars taken from 


This resulted in the grant of}him.” 


(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 
As the season is now here in which many 
of our members resort to the sea-shore and 
other places of public entertainment, for health 
or recreation, it may be well to re-publish in 
“The Friend,” the following extract from the 
journal of our late valued friend William 
tivans. ‘This practice is increasing, and the 
dangers and evils pointed out are by no means 
‘lessened or lessening. . 


“10th. My brother Thomas having gone 
to Cape Island, on account of his infirm 
health, and it being necessary that one of his 
brothers should be with him, I came down 
this morning. 

12th. Living with a class of people, whose 
habits and opinions are very different from 
those of Friends, is trying. There being noth- 
ing like seriousness among some of them, we 
seem to be in each other’s way. Unless 
Friends keep steadily upon their watch in 
such places, they are in danger of being leay- 
ened with the spirit such persons live in, and 
gradually falling into their manners, and imi- 
tating their changeable fashions in dress. The 
amusements which are prepared for the light 
spirits here, are a strong temptation to young 
people ; especially, when they are not watched 
over by consistent parents, under a proper re- 
ligious concern therhselves, and who would 
restrain them from resorting to such enter- 
tainments. It seems as if some felt themselves 
freed from proper restraint, and at liberty to 
indulge in frivolity. In this way they crucify 
to themselves the Son of God afresh, and put 
Him to an open shame. Such are evil ex- 
amples to others. 

The kingdom of Satan is gaining ground in 
this land, and if those who consider themselves 
lovers of religion, slacken their watchfulness, 
and their resistance to wrong things, the tide 
of corruption must gain a powerful ascend- 
ency over the morals of the people at large. 

I consider it dangerous for religious people, 
to be long mingled with irreligious, or light 


their spirit, of losing their strength, and th 
falling in with something that will grieve t 
Holy Spirit, and wound their own souls; ay 
when once wounded, they may never recové 
but go halting all their days. Very mar 
are ashamed of the simplicity of the crog 
Some who may be pretty staid among the 
friends at home, and yet not very firm again 
the current of fashion, and libertinism, m 
be thus drawn into it; and at such places, ls 
aside the Quaker character and manners, a 
most altogether; thereby bringing reproac 
upon the name and cause of Christ. 

Those who are enemies to religion, a 
ready to disseminate their poisonous opinion 
are often found in these places of public 
sort; where they pat on great politeness, ar 
blandness of manner, to insinuate themselv 
more effectually into the esteem of stranger 
They often carry an exterior of great kin 
ness, and interest in the accogamodation 
others; by which, unwary young people ma 
be attracted to them, and led to think, th 
where such apparently disinterested good-w 
exists, the principles cannot be dangerou 
To send young people where they will ming 
with such, exposes them to receive a hurtfi 
bias, which it may be extremely difficult 
eradicate, and which may be used by Sate 
to destroy their faith in the christian religio 
or hinder them from giving up to walk in t 
path of self-denial. We cannot expect, whi 
in this world, to avoid all intercourse wit 
men who have little or nofreNgious scruplet 
but the less of it, the better.” © 


i 

How Chickens Get Out of Shells —Take a 
egg out of a nest on which the hen has set he 
full time, carefully holding it to the ear; tur 
ing it around you will find the exact spot ¢ 
which the little fellow is picking on the i3 


side skin is perforated, and then the shell» 
forced outward as a small scale, leaving 
hole. Now, if you will take one of the eg¢ 
in this condition from under the hen, remo 
it to the house or other suitable place, pu 
in a box or nest, keeping it warm and mo: 

as near the temperature of the hen as possib 
(which may be done by laying it between tw 
bottles of warm water upon some cotton 
wool,) and lay a glass over the box or nes 
then you can sit or stand, as is most conver 
ent, and witness the true modus operant 
Now watch the little fellow work its way int 
the world, and you will be amused and 7 
structed, as I have often been. After it hi 
got its opening it commences a nibbling m 
tion with the point of the upper bill on t 
outside of the shell, always working to t 
right (if you “have the large end of the ¢ 
from you and the hole upward,) until it bh 
worked its way almost around, say with 
one-half an inch, in a perfect circle; it th 
forces the cap or butt end of the shell o: 
then has a chance to straighten its 
thereby loosening its legs somewhat, a 
by their help, forcing the body from the she 


—American Farm Journal. 


A father prayed earnestly one morning 
the poor, that the Lord would supply th 
wants out of his abundant. fulness. A 
prayer, his little son said to him with ; 
ing heart and pathetic voice, “Pa, I 
had your corn.” “ Why, my son, what i 


— + 
rid would you-do with it?” “ Why, 
ip the Lord answer your prayers. 

corn.” ’ 


He has 
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indaries between the respective Meetings in Phila- 
lelphia. 


“The boundary between Philadelphial. 


polly Meeting and the Northern District 
begin at the Delaware ; thence to run west 
ng the middle of Callowhill St. to Fourth 
eet; thence south, along the middle of 
orth street to Vine street; thence west, 
ng the middle of Vine street to Ninth 
pet. 

The boundary between the Northern and 
stern District to commence at Ninth street, 
to run west along the middle of Vine 
pet to the termination of the District. 
The boundary between Philada. Monthly 
sting and the Western District to begin at 
e street, running south along Ninth street 
hestnut street, including both sides of 
ith street within the limits of Philadelphia 
athly Meeting. 

The boundary between Philada. Monthly 
ting, and the Southern District, to begin 
he Teware, running west along Walnut 
fet, including both sides thereof, within the 
ts of the Southern District, to Sixth street; 
h along the middle of Sixth street to 
tnut street; thence along the middle of 
istnut street, west, to Ninth street. 

‘The boundary between the Southern and 
stern Districts, to commence at Chestnut 
et, running southalong Ninth street, and 
ading both sides thereof, within the South- 
District, to Walnut street; thence west 
g Walnut street to Eleventh street, both 
s of Walnut street being included within 
Southern District ; thence along Eleventh 
et, south, both sides thereof being included 
in the Southern District, to Spruce street; 
ce west along Spruce street, both sides 
eof being included within the Southern 
ict, to the termination of the District.” 


TR 


plite Reproof.—A woman riding in a car 
e New York Central Railroad, was dis- 
ed in her reading by the conversation of 
/men occupying the seat just before her. 
of them seemed to bea student of some 
ge on his way home for a vacation. He 
much profane language, greatly to her 
lyance. She thought she would rebuke 
and begging pardon for interrupting 
, asked the young student if he had 
wed the languages. 
aes, madam, | have mastered the lan- 
es quite well.” 
Wo you read and speak Hebrew ?” 
Puite fluently.” 

Will you be so kind as to do me a small 
; hy? 
Vith great pleasure. I am at your ser- 
mn) : 
ill you be so kipd as to do your swear- 
n Hebrew ?” 


hia 
by 


all work that produces results, nine- 
3 must be drudgery. There is no work 
the highest to the lowest which can be 
well by any man who is unwillin 
th at sacrifice. Part of the very no 
‘devotion of the true workman to his 
sists in the fact that drudgery must 


CON 
vi 
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At the time when the miscalled ecumeni- 
cal council held at Rome, declared and pub- 
lished to the world its decretal that the pope, 
being the “ vicar of Christ” on earth, his de- 
cisions in relation to every thing connected 
with religion and morals were infallible; ac- 
companied with the declaration that any one 
disbelieving or disputing this, as an article of 
faith, should be damned, it called forth in many 
parts of Europe severe criticism, not-only on 
account of its blasphemous assumption of one 
of the attributes of the Almighty, by a weak, 
sinful man, but because if it was accepted as 
trae by the members of the ‘¢ Roman church,” 
it might endanger the authority and stability 
of governments, by setting up a power out- 
side of their jurisdiction, to which large bodies 
of their subjects would be bound to yield im- 
plicit obedience, whatever the opinions or 
conduct might be that were prescribed by the 
assumed successor of the apostle Peter, pro- 
fessing to speak as the “ vicegerent of Christ.” 

As a large body of the bishops that assem- 
bled at that conference had opposed the im- 
position of this dogma as an article of faith, 
and others of the hierarchy not present, were 
known to be unwilling to accede to it, some 
time elapsed after the promulgation of the 
conclusion of the majority, before it was known 
how far the great body of the papists would 
hold themselves bound by the newly imposed 
decree. But the finesse and power of the 
papal court, with its indefatigable propa- 
ganda, were too great and overawing to be 
withstood by the dependent bishops or their 
subordinates ;.so that except in a compara- 
tively few instances, all opposition to the ac- 
ceptance by the “ Romish church” of the in- 
fallibility of the pope, has been borne down. 

A secession however from the “church” 
has taken place, and a society has been formed, 
designating itself as “old catholics,” which 
now numbers many thousands. The main 
body of these seceders is in Germany, and as 
the controversy springing from their insub- 
ordination involved the mooted point of the 
extent of. the authority of the “ Holy See,” 
and the high officials embracing the new 
dogma proceeded to excommunicate their con- 
tumacious fellow professors, and attempted 
to punish them for their rebellion, it soon 
brought the matter to the notice of the gov- 
ernment. As was to be expected, the gov- 
ernment was not willing that any of its sub- 
jects should be punished for not submitting to 
the commands of a foreign court, claiming that 
its head was infallible and that his decrees | 
must be obeyed. In order to meet the threat- 
ened danger, Bismarck, the chancellor of the 
empire, has vigorously pursued the policy 
of enacting laws, withdrawing all pecuniary | 
emoluments, and imposing fines and other pun- 
ishments on those of the catholic hierarchy, 
who, claiming the supremacy of the pope on! 
all subjects of faith and morals, refuse to yield | 
obedience to the orders of the emperor, where | 


the “catholicchurch” have beenimprisoned or 
expelled from the country, andsome thousands 
of priests and laymen have been imprisoned 


or fined. But as in all former attempts to 
enforce compliance with laws contrary to 
strongly held religious opinions, the chancel- 
lor’s policy has encountered determined op- 
position ; the sufferers have been regarded 
as martyrs, and their treatmenf as persecu- 
tion. The catholic subjects seem confirmed in 
the resolution to support their spiritual su- 
periors, and to embarrass if not defeat the 
government ; as is shown by the results of 
the late election for representatives in the 
German Parliament; there being nearly twice 
the number of ultramontane ,»members re- 
turned than were elected to the previous par- 
liament. 

Within a few months past a spirited con- 
troversy has been going om in England re- 
lative to the scope and meaning of the de- 
cretal of the pope’s infallibility, and the effect 
it is fitted if not designed to have on the 
allegiance of the Romanist subjects, should 
the laws or requirements of that government 
not be in accordance with the mandates of 
the vatican, 

The late premier and leader of the Liberal 
party in Great Britain began the disputation 
by the publication of a pamphlet of seventy 
pages entitled “ Political Expostulation,” in 
which he essays to show the change effected 
in the position of the catholics in Great Britain 
by their acceptance of the new article of their 
faith. To this there have been several re- — 
joinders, and no little general interest at- 
taches to these replies, from their exhibiting 
the import and limits of papal infallibility as 
explained by some of the officials, highest in 
clerical authority. “ Archbishop” Manning, 
who some time ago was raised to the station 
of cardinal, soon after the promulgation of the 
decree of the cecumenical council, issued an 
address to his clergy and their congregations, 
defining and illustrating the extent and char- 
acter of the pope’sinfallibility. From this ad- 
dress which has been freely quoted by Glad- 
stone and others, we will give the following, 
“The privilege ofinfallibility is personal, inas- 
much as it attaches to the Roman pontiff, the 
successor of St. Peter, as a public person dis- 
tinct from but inseparably united to the church. 
* * It is absolute, inasmuch as it can be 
circumscribed by no human or ecclesiastical 
law, * * the Roman pontiff is a distinct sub- 


ject of infallibility, and in the exercise of his 


supreme doctrinal authority or magisterium, 
he does not depend for the infallibility of his 
definitions upon the consent or consultation 
of the episcopate, but only on the divine as- 
sistance of the Holy Ghost.’’ We will tres- 
pass On our readers’ patience no further than | 
to give one more extract from another pa- 
pistic authority, “If then, any shall say that 
the Roman pontiff has the office merely of 
inspection or direction, and not full and su- 
preme power of jurisdiction over the uni- 
versal church ; not only in things which be- 
long to faith and morals, but also in those 
which relate to the discipline and government 
of the church; or assert that he possesses 
merely the principal part, and not all the 
fulness of this supreme power; or that this 
power which he enjoys is not ordinary and 
immediate, both over each and all the 
churches, and over each and all the pastors 


g to|they think such orders infringe the papal pre- and the faithful, let him be anathema.” It 
bility {rogative. Several ecclesiastical dignitaries im is 


also claimed that the pope is the sole judge 
of how far his jurisdiction extends, 

This is a subject to which many of our 
readers may think it hardly worth while to 
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On the 18th inst. at midnight, a fire broke out in the 
Excise Bond Stores, Dublin, where a large quantity of 
whiskey was stored. About 5000 casks of liquor were 


direct their attention, but it is one which, 
even in our country, can hardly fail to force 
itself at times on the serious consideration of burned, together with many houses in the vicinity. 
all. The steamship Moravian has sailed from London for 
The theory and practice of our government | Quebec with 668 Mennonite emigrants from Russia. 
has always been to keep civil and political] A Rangoon special to the Times says it is reported 
entirely distinct from spiritual matters; al- that the King of Burmah has become convinced of his 
: Res inability to successfully oppose the English, and has 
though neither the general government DOF | yi¢ided on all the points in dispute. 
that of most of the States, refrains from tres-|" London, 6th mo, 2lst.—U. 8. sixes, 1867, 1063. 
passing on the religious scruples of Friends |Consols 933. 
in relation to the anti-christian practice of Liverpool.—Middling uplands cotton, 77-16d.; Or- 
war. These scruples, however, are individual 


tea eal dispatch from Paris to the Lond dard 
wr iotions, unconnected with and uncontrol-|, 4 SpalaltiPst vo ahet cao goramsmet had 
led by any foreign power. But it has always | decided that a general election shall be held this year, 
been the policy of Rome to bring the civil into and there is no doubt that the Assembly will vote for a 
subordination to the so-called spiritual power, final dissolution as the government assents to it. 
and to keep the, laity in subjection to and de- 
pendent on the priesthood. The latter, as a 
body, are well educated in both science and 
literature, and, like a well-drilled army, they 
act in unison wherever located; obeying one 
head, now declared to be infallible when 
speaking ex cathedra, ‘Their authority and 
force, as subalterns of this autocratic chief, 
are therefore incalculable ; and perhaps there 
never was a time—certainly never in this 
country—when they seemed more active in 
their efforts to maintain and extend the power 
and sway of their corrupt church. 

The papal hierarchy claim to have under 

their official care in these United States, 
several millions, andin a representative gov- 
ernment like ours, such a constituency must 
be able to exercise great influence. It may 
therefore at some time become a subject of 
serious import, should a distant and alien 
court,—the official word of whose master is 
a law that must be obeyed under pain of ex- 
communication and anathema—undertake to 
meddle, secretly or openly, in the political 
affairs of the nation, by enjoining on this con- 
stituency to exercise its weight and influence, 
in the usual legitimate mode of the elective 
franchise, for promoting its own ascendency, 
at the expense of other portions of the com- 
munity, or for the purpose of changing or 
thwarting our non-sectarian national policy. 
However we may believe that the wider 
spread of school education among all classes 
inthe community, the development ofa higher 
civilization than in past ages, and the conse- 
guent loosening of the hold of clerical assump- 
tion on the minds of the superstitious, render 
improbable any such interference of the “ pa- 
pal church” with thg State, and although we 
are aware that theré are many good and con- 
scientious members of that “church,” who 
would reject with scorn the idea of infringing 
on the civil or religious liberties and rights of 
their fellow citizens, yet it is not unwise to 
keep in remembrance the tremendous power 
that is lurking in our midst, subject to the 
manipulation of a foreign ecclesiastic, and the 
distracting position in which very many of 
our countrymen may be placed, by being called 
on to choose between acting against their 
sense of what is right, and incurring a punish- 
ment which they are taught to believe will 
follow them into the world to come. 


tem of voting by Departments. 


swindling and sentenced to six months imprisonment. 


bly. 


of the German Empire, 


the river Tiber. 


situation at Madrid causes increased uneasiness. 


he says, is afraid to summon the Cortes. 


the opposition of the Carlist forces, thus establishin, 
communication with the army of the Centre. : 


disposition of Germany. 


bore on ecclesiastical matters. 


September. 


as far as possible. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. Oa Bia ae 

ForEIGN.—The most noticeable feature in the Eng- 
lish dispatches has been the announcement of a great 
number of heavy commercial failures, chiefly of houses 
in the India trade, and others of those connected with 
the iron business. The aggregate liabilities of the sus- 
pended firms is stated as between £12,000,000 and 
.£15,000,000. 


88 scarlet fever. 


The Committee of Thirty have been considering the 
electoral bill. They have decided to maintain the sys- 


Firman, an American spiritualist, who proposed to 
photograph deceased persons, has been convieted of 


The Assembly has passed the university education 
bill. The Times says the French University bill, as 
amended, makes changes of immense importance. It 
gives the death blow to a system of educational despot- 
ism, under which a secular and often skeptical body has 
hitherto shaped the higher teaching of young men who 
filled the professions and made the laws of the country. 

The party of the Left have resolved to offer no anend- 
ment to the constitutional bills as they come from the 
Committee of Thirty, and to take all possible steps to 
hasten the date of the final dissolution of the Assem- 


"A Strasburg dispatch of the 17th says: The Governor 
of Alsace and Lorraine to-day opened the session of the 
Provincial Committee. He declared that the beneficial 
influence of the committee was increased the more 
thoroughly the principle was adhered to that the in- 
terests of the province were indissolubly bound to those 


The Italian Chamber of Deputies, by a vote of 198 to 
57, has passed Garibaldi’s bill for the improvement of 


Advices from Santander represent that the political 


Don Carlos has convoked the Biscay Juntas to meet 
on the 27th inst., in order to contrast the attitude of the 
Carlists with that of the Alfonsists, whose government, 


A Madrid dispatch says that General Campos has 
succeeded in crossing the river Ebro, notwithstanding 


A Berlin dispatch says that Prince Bismarck, before 
leaving for the country, received the foreign Represen- 
tatives and gave each one assurances of the peaceful 


Count Von Arnim is on trial a second time, The 
public prosecutor demanded the imprisonment of the 
accused because he had been guilty of embezzlement in 
abstracting documents received in an official capacity. 
After hearing arguments for the defence, the court an- 
nounced that judgment would be delivered on the 24th 
inst. and adjourned. The documents read at the former 
trial were again presented, but the spectators were re- 
quired to retire during the reading of the papers which 


A new circular note of the Russian government to 
the Great Powers, says that the object of the St. Peters- 
burg conference is not the conclusion of a formal inter- 
national. treaty. Invitations will be issued when all Physician and Superintendent—JosHUA 
the governments have replied to the invitation of last| INGTON, Map Ae eh eee 


t is believed that Russia intends that a protocol shall} made to the Superintendent, or to any of 
be drawn up enumerating the principles of international) Managers. - 
ae accompanied with a declaration from each of the ~ : : 

owers signing it, that they will observe the principle] 47, RRrep, at Middletown, Delaware Co 


A Brussels dispatch states that a final note has been 


received from Germany thanking Belgium for her last sry on f) 
communication, and closing the discussion in the most peigite ate William and Elizabeth We 


Unirep Srares.—The interments in Philadelphia 
last week numbered 334, including 108 children under 
two years. There were 49 deaths of consumption, and|of Fourth month, 1875, Isaac H. Moo 


The Passenger Railway Companies of Philadelphia| Meeting of Friends. 
have 949 passenger cars and 5478 horses, They have} ~ 
231} miles.of road built, at a cost of $7,943,636. The 
gross receipts of the last fiscal year were $5,056,451, 


expenses $3,481,128, profits $1,574,323. The longes' 
these roads is 37 milesinlength. ~~ 

J.C. New has been appointed to succeed Gene 
Spinner as Treasurer of the United States, and will 
sume the duties of Treasurer on the first of Seve! 
month, All the money on hand will then be count 
The bonds held in trust for national banks, amount 
to about $400,000,000, must also be examined < 
counted, in order that the new Treasurer may rece 
to his predecessor. 

An earthquake shock -was felt in various parts 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, the 18th inst., about 9 A 
In some places walls were cracked and chimneys thro 
down, but no serious damage was done in any quar 
At Sidney, on the Dayton and Michigan railroad, 
inhabitants were so much alarmed that they ran ou 
the houses into the streets. In this town a large ste 
boiler was moved by the shaking nearly a foot from 
original position. 

- Reports from the grasshopper regions in the west 

that the ravages this season by the destructive in 
have been much exaggerated. In southern Nebra 
the wheat and other small grain will average fro 
half to a full crop, while the corn crop is uninju 
It is said the crop prospects in Kansas are hig 
favorable. 2 : 

On the 19th inst. a fire at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
stroyed many buildings involving atdloss of $150,( 
the same day a fire in Pittsburg caused much dest 
tion of property. Numerous fires of less magnit 
were reported during the week throughout the coun 

‘A rattlesnake, with thirty-one rattles, was killed 
cently on the Keevean river, in Tulare per 
fornia. It measured thirteen feet in length, and is 
posed to have been the largest rattlesnake ever ki 
in California. > . 

The assessed value of real and personal propert 
San Francisco, Cal., this year is $310,000,000, whi 
$42,000,000 more than in 1874. ” 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quot 
on the 2lst inst. New York.—American gold, 1 
1173. U.S. sixes, 1881, 126; do. 1866, 124. Su 
flour, $4.45 a $4.60; State egtra, $4.85 a $5.15 5 
brands, $5.50 a $8.00. No. 2 Chicago spring 
$1.14; No. 2 Milwaukie, $1.18; red western, - 
$1.35 ; amber western, $1.36. Oats, 68 a 73 cts. | 
98 cts. a $1. Western mixed corn, 83 cts.; we 
white, 85 cts. Philadelphia.—Middlings cotton, 
15% cts. for uplands and New Orleans. Superfine 
$4 a $4.25; extras, $4.50 a $5; finer brands, 4 
$7.50. White wheat, $1.40 a $1.42; amber, 
$1.36; red, $1.82 a $1.34. Rye, $1.05. _ Mi 
80 cts.; yellow, 82 cts. Oats, 68 a 70 cts. 
hams, 13 a 14} cls. Lard, 14 cts. Clove 
12} cts. About 3000 beef cattle sold at 7} a 8 et 
lb. gross for extra, 6} a 7 cts. for fair to good, ar 
6 cts. per lb. gross for common. Sheep sold at 4 
cts. per Ib. gross, and hogs at $11 a $11.50 for ec 
Chicago.—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.02 ; No. 2 do., | 
No. 3 do., 95 cts. No. 2 mixed corn, 69} cts; ~ 
oats, 57 cts. No. 2 rye, 93 cts. No. 2 spring b 
$1.35 a $1.40. Lard, $13.10 per 100 lbs. Baltim 
Superfine flour, $4.37 a $4.75 ; finer brands, $5 a. 
No. 1 western amber wheat, $1.33 ; western red, $ 
$1.32; Maryland red, $1.26 a $1.30, Southern 
corn, 88 cts.; yellow, 87 cts. Oats, 66 a 67 et 
Louis.—No. 2 winter red wheat, $1.35; No. 2 § 
96} cts. Corn, 66 cts. Oats, 58 ctsge Cincinnati 
wheat, $1.20 a $1.27. Corn, 70a7lcts. Oats, ¢ 
ets. Lard, 13 cts. io 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSA 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Phalac 


‘Applications for the Admission of Pat 


6th of Fifth mo. 1875, Samurn L. Moore 
Hundred, New Castle Co., Delaware, to 


Diep, near Newgarden, Chester Co., F 


year of his age, a member of Newg 
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~~ WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINT 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


